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BAITING AN AUTHOR.—Il. 


I received back the manuscript of my 42- 
line poem — regarding which there had been 
the voluminous and illuminating correspond- 
ence printed in the first instalment of this 
article — I had al- 
most forgotten the affair, and the poem had 
been published in American Ambition, when 
] received this letter from the Woman's 
National Magazine : — 

New York 

WOMAN'S 

Phone : 

Editorial Rooms, Main 540 

Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Allan A. 
Caledonia, New 


sometime in December. 


Washington 
MAGAZINE 
400-402 Sixth street 
Northwest 
February 20, 1918. 


NATIONAL 


McCorkendale, 
York. 

Dear Sir — In asking when your book would 
be published, I have just 
was returned — author unable to accept offer.” 
sorry to hear this, as I thought we 
might use your book of verse as a premium 
book. The whole affair has started us thinking 
here. If we can place an order with a pub- 
lisher for books for our readers, using them as 
premiums and selling them on publisher’s com- 
asked the 


been informed “it 


1 am 


mission also, we question: “ why 


can’t we arrange to publish our own books ?” 
think we can ; let’s 
at least try it.”” So that is one reason | am 


As President, 1 said: “I 
writing you today. 

To start a book department will mean quite 
have to depend 
entirely on the interest in your book, if we pub- 


an expense to us. We will 


lish it, for we will have to send each copy on 
That means the 
the work before a penny of 


approval. entire financing of 
sales’ income, | | 
have the data on your book and figured closely 
as to all costs. We can allow ycu 50 per cent. 
on the first 500 copies, after that 20 per cent. 
All that will be required on your part will be 
the purchase of 200 copies at 4goc, the wholesale 
price, but any or all of these may be distributed 
receive back about 


when 


in stores so that you may 
what you paid for them sold. All sales 
We require 


could not 


on our part will net you a profit. 
this first 
handle your book. 

Will you not think over this matter, and let 
me hear at once if you can take it up? You 


purchase, otherwise we 


could pay for the books in monthly installments 
f you prefer. Just let me know if I can count 
on your book as one of the first twelve, and if 
so send me the MS., so I can have one of our 
readiness ; 


editors get it in then knowing the 


exact nature of your production I can arrange 
the contracts intelligently for your signature. 
1 would like to book in the 


We have the advantage 


include your 

dozen we get out. 

use of our own columns for advertising. 

and we could carry your book for several years. 

The royalty on it ought to bring you an in- 

come year after year for many years. Besides 

this, it ought to be a source of pride and joy 

to see the product of your imagination actually 

published and before the public. 
Sincerely yours, 

H. D. Hitchcock, 


President. 

{ How could an author fail to be gratified 
by the that the royalty on his 
book — a 42-line poem published, illustrated, 
“in volume form” — ought to bring him an 
income year after year for many years ? — 
Editor THE WRITER. ] 

I had lost interest in the matter, did not 
have eighty dollars to invest as suggested, 
and did not reply to this letter at all. Yet 


suggestion 
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again, August 2, 1918, the Woman's National 
Magazine wrote to me as follows :— 


WOMAN’S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Published at the In the 
National Capital the 


interests 
American Woman 
Washington, D. C 
August 2, 1918 
Allan A, McCorkendale, 
Caledonia, N. Y. 
Dear Miss McCorkendale : 

In some late correspondence with a Baltimore 
book publishing company we 
garding the publication of 
informed : “it was returned, — author 
to accept our publishing offer.” 

We could probably use your book as a pre- 
mium if it were published. It is our plan, 
however, to publish sooner or later our own 
premium books so that we will not have to be 
continually “splitting” the 
book publishers. To do this we propose to run 
advance announcements of books 
our Book Review Department and publish each 
new book just as soon as we receive sufficient 
advance orders to f 
the production. From the 
book we would be pleased 
publication under this plan. 

We propose to devote 
the description of the plan and of the books in 
our Book Department and urge our readers to 
send in advance orders for these new volumes, 
of course adding 
or subscription figure our 
circulation will reach about 75,000 copies monthly 
in the course of a few book an- 
nouncement ought to pull thousands of advance 
orders. 
will receive its share and when the proper num- 
ber come in we will put it out at no cost to you 
whatever and pay you a 20 per 
all copies sold. 

Under this arrangement you get three months’ 
magazine, at than 
for similar mat 


made inquiry re- 
your book and was 


unable 


profits with other 


these new 


cover the initial expense of 
data to hand on your 


arrange for its 


considerable 


some attractive combination 


inducement. As we 
months our 


Your book announced under this plat 


cent. royalty on 


publicity in our much less 
regular advertising 
ter. Our regular rate to 
three months. As we may 
through this plan we are 
review for only $10 for three months. We will 
send you five copies of each 
distribute them among your friends or as you 


space cost 
publishers is $20 for 
book 


willing to insert the 


handle your 


issue so you can 


wish. 

A coupon will be provided on the Book Re- 
view page so that our readers can easily sign 
this, tear it out and mail to us. The title of 
your book is certainly attractive and with the 
proper description (which you may write on 
back of order blank) we think this review will 
show up attractively. 

We are going to run our first book announce- 
ments in the next issue. Many well known 
books will be included, and your review will be 
placed in the same list with the works by 








“ popular" authors so as to make the whole 
thing doubly effective. People are reading 
more books than ever now and we anticipate 


a big success under this plan. 

Please sign the order blank, write a brief re- 
view for our guidance on the reverse side, and 
send to us with your remittance of $10 so that 
we can be sure of getting your review in the 
next issue which will go to press in about ten 
days. 

Very 


WOMAN'S 


truly yours, 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
A. V. Hitchcock 
Associate Editor. 
[“ Ought to,” again, is the phrase used 
by Mr. Hitchcock, who declares that the an- 
nouncement in the Woman's National Maga- 
zine which he figures will reach a circu- 
lation of about 75,000 copies in the course 
of a few months — ought to pull thousands 
of advance orders. The Woman's National 
Magazine is a sixteen-page paper, I0xI4 
inches in size, printed on ordinary news print 
paper, subscription price fifty cents a year. 
Page 15 of “Vol. IL, No. 3” is largely de- 
voted to “ Reviews of New Books,” in style 
similar to this :— 


JIM GOODMAN, THE ORPHAN,” by MRS. 
EMILY SHAW. 
Wherein is depicted the life of a good man, 


in his struggle for the higher things. Net 
$.50 (3) 


Some fifty books are noticed in this way. 


On the page is printed an Order Blank, 
which reads: “Send me, when ready, 
7 copies of 7 
for which I agree to pay $ when 


notified of shipment,” with this note at the 
top : “ Readers are asked to fill out the cou- 
pon below when ordering any book described 
on this page. Those marked (*) are not 
yet published, and it is advisable to send your 
order in at once so you will receive the book 
soon after publication. Send no money with 
your order. When we mail you the book 
we will send the bill for amount due.” If 
the publishers of the Woman's National 
Magazine get ten dollars for each of these 
notices, their profits are likely to compare 
favorably with those the authors of the books 
mentioned in the “Reviews” will get from 
the resulting sale. 

It appears from the printed letterheads 
that the Cosmos Magazine has offices in New 
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York, London, and Washington ; that the 
McLean Company has offices in New York, 
Baltimore, and Washington ; that the Sauls- 
bury Publishing Company has a New York 
office at 305 Broadway, telephone Worth 
2130, and a Cleveland office in the Schofield 
Building, telephone, Main, 5268. The super- 
intendent of the Cleveland Telephone Com- 
pany reports that he is unable to find any 
listing of the Saulsbury Publishing Company 
in the Directory issues covering the period 
between October, 1917, and February, 1918. 
The manager of the New York Telephone 
Company says that the subscriber for tele- 
phone service at 305 Broadway, telephone 
Worth, 2130, is the Davenport Development 
Company, which has had the service for a 
number of years. The manager of the Balti- 
more Telephone Company says that the ad- 
dresses Rippel Building and 7 Clay Street 
are both the same location. — Editor Tue 
WRITER. ] 

With this letter was enclosed the 
ing order blank (a printed form, with the 
date “August 2, 1918,” the title of my poem, 


follow- 


“A Jewel-Decked Castle,” the figures “ 200,” 
before “advance orders,” and the prices “50 
cents ” and “40 cents” written in) : — 
BOOK REVIEW DEPARTMENT. 
Date, August 2, 1918, 
WOMAN'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : 

I enclose $10 to pay for publishing review of 
my book “ A Jewel-Decked Castle,” in your pub- 
lication for the term of three months, beginning 
with next issue, it being understood that the 
Woman’s National Magazine will use its best 

the arrangement and wording of 
this review so as to attract advance orders. 
When 200 advance orders are received you are 
to publish the book and pay me 75 per cent. of 
Book to retail at $.50; wholesale at 
$ .40 per copy. Five copies of each issue of your 


judgment in 


proceeds. 


magazine containing this review are to be sent 
to me on publication ( Author please suggest 
review desired and write same on back of this 
order ) 
Cee Te COE Ty Tee 
PN a ccs ciiceteeseciede 


Once again 7 declined. 


Allan McCorkendale 


CaLeponia, N 


THE MECHANISM OF THE NOVEL. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SETTING ( Continued ). 
Influential Setting — Characters as Creating 
or Choosing Their Surrounding — Atmos- 
phere. 
Influential Setting. — There is still another 


treatment of setting based upon a recognition 
of the scientific principle that environment 
moulds character and determines the course 
of human conduct. Such a treatment 
serves the great artistic law of economy : de- 
scription of nature and background do not 
exist for their own inherent beauty, nor solely 
for purposes of analogy or contrast with hu- 
man emotion, but are an integral part of the 
story itself. 


The Characters of Zane Grey. — Most of 
the characters in Zane Grey’s stirring tales of 


sub- 


adventure appear to be products of their sur- 
roundings. In “Desert Gold” Grey says of 
Yaqui the Indian : “Gale had never seen the 
Indian’s face change its hard, red-bronze calm. 
It was the color and the flintiness and the 
character of the lava at his feet.” 

Four American Novels. — Montrose J. 
Moses places in the same category four Amer- 
ican novels, Hawthorne’s “The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” Norris’s “The Octopus,” James Lane 
Allen’s “ The Reign of Law,” and Ellen Glas- 
gow’s “The Deliverance.” He declares that 
each one of these novels “impresses us with 
the undoubted fact that the situations, as well 
as the spiritual and physical development of 
the characters, are dependent on the soil which 
nurtured them.” 


Hawthorne and Influential Environment. — 
The importance which Hawthorne attaches to 
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environment is manifest at the very beginning 
of “ The Scarlet Letter.” 

The women who were now standing 
about the prison-door stood within less 
than half a century of the period when 
the man-like Elizabeth had been the not 
altogether unsuitable representative of 
the sex. They were her countrywomen ; 
and the beef and ale of their native land, 
with a moral diet not a whit more refined, 
entered largely into their composition. 
The bright morning sun, therefore, shone 
on broad shoulders and well-developed 
busts, and on round and ruddy cheeks, 
that had ripened in the far-off island, and 
had hardly yet grown paler or thinner in 
the atmosphere of New England 
The Forest in “The Scarlet Letter.” — 

However deeply our sympathies may be stirred 
by the recital of Hester’s punishment and Ar- 
thur Dimmesdale’s secret agony, we never for 
a moment lose sight of that dense forest back- 
ground that throws its gloom over every page 
of the novel, and affects alike the minds of 
the characters and the trend of events 

and the Forest. — Roger 
Chillingworth appears almost magically 
of the vast and dismal forest” 
him the “knowledge of the 
native herbs and 
quired in its midst. 

Hester affinity 
with that weird and sombre background, and 
at the conclusion of their interview in the 
prison “Art thou like the Black 
Man that haunts the forest round about us ? 
Hast thou enticed me into a bond that 
prove the ruin of my soul?” 

Hester Prynne and the Forest. — The 
meeting of Hester- and Arthur Dimmesdale 
occurs in the forest. Hester accompanied by 
Pearl has set out along the woodland path to 
intercept the minister on his return from a 
visit to the Apostle Eliot. The effect of her 
immediate surroundings on Hester's thought 
and spirits is shown in the following para- 
graph : — 


Chillingworth 
“ out 
bringing with 
properties of 


roots” which he has ac- 


recognizes Chillingworth’s 


inquires : 


will 


The road, after the two wayfarers had 
crossed from the peninsula to the main- 
land, was no other than a footpath. It 
straggled onward into the mystery of the 
primeval forest. This hemmed it in so 
narrowly, and stood so black and dense 
on either side, and disclosed such imper- 
fect glimpses of the sky above, that, to 
Hester’s mind, it imaged not amiss the 





mora! wilderness in which she had so 
long been wandering. The day was chill 
and sombre. Overhead was a gray ex- 
panse of cloud, slightly stirred, however, 
by a breeze ; so that a gleam of flicker- 
ing sunshine might now and then be seen 


at its solitary play along the path. This 
flizt'‘ng cheerfulness was always at the 
farther extremity of some long vista 


through the forest. The sportive sunlight 
feebly sportive, at best, in the pre- 


dominant pensiveness of the day and 
scene — withdrew itself as they came 
nigh, and left the spots where it had 
danced the drearier, because they had 
hoped to find them bright. 

Pearl and the Forest. — Unlike her mother, 
Pearl is influenced by the sunlight, not the 


the forest. 

Pearl set forth, at a great pace, and, as 
Hester smiled to perceive, did actually 
catch the sunshine, and stood laughing 
in the midst of it, all brightened by its 
splendor, and scintillating with the vivac- 
ity excited by rapid motion. The light 
lingered about the lonely child, as if glad 
of such a playmate, until her mother had 
drawn almost nigh enough to step into 
the magic circle too. 

Arthur Dimmesdale and the Forest. — To 
Arthur Dimmesdale the forest is a place of 
refuge and relaxation. Its effect upon him 
is apparent to Hester as she watches his ap- 
proach. 


She beheld the minister advancing 
along the path, entirely alone, and leaning 
on a staff which he had cut by the way- 
side. He looked haggard and feeble, and 
betrayed a nerveless despondency in his 
air, which had never so remarkably char- 
acterized him in his walks about the settle- 
ment, nor in any other situation where he 
deemed himself liable to notice. Here it 
was wofully visible, in this intense seclu- 
sion of the forest, which of itself would 
have been a heavy trial to the spirits. 
There was a listlessness in his gait ; as if 
he saw no reason for taking one step 
farther, nor felt any desire to do so, but 
would have been glad, could he be glad of 
anything, to fling himself down at the root 
of the nearest tree, and lie there passive, 
forevermore. The leaves might bestrew 
him, and the soil gradually accumulate 
and form a little hillock over his frame, 
no matter whether there were life in it 
or no. Death was too definite an object 
to be wished for, or avoided. 

Characters Interpreted by a Setting They 
Have Created. — Conversely, a character may 
be pictured as himself affecting the setting in 


gloom, of 














which he is placed. In Winston Churchill's 
“The Inside of the Cup” Alison Parr is 
shown in the midst of a garden which she 
has designed and which because of that fact 
reflects her own pagan propensities. 

Arnold Bennett in “ The Price of Love” in- 
troduces Mrs. Maldon to us as she sits in 1 
room she has herself furnished, and the de- 
scription of the appointments of this room 
pictures, table, carpet, sofa, window-curtains, 
tapers, etc. — is also a description ( infer- 
entially at least ) of the woman who has se- 
lected and arranged them 

Setting as the Cause of Events. — The uss 
of setting as a factor in shaping events is well 
illustrated in “ The Marble Faun.” Donatello, 
who is literally the product of his sylvan sur- 
roundings, meets Miriam in the grounds of 
the Villa Borghese. The ancient grove casts 
its spell upon him, and he in turn imparts 
“the influence of his elastic temperament” to 
Miriam. For a time they frisk and frolic like 
a veritable faun and dryad, and at last are 
impelled to lead that strange dance, which 
“seemed the realization of one of those bas- 
reliefs where a dance of nymphs, satyrs, or 
bacchanals is twined around the circle of an 
antique vase.” 

Influential ee of Inanimate eae 
The scaffold in “ The Scarlet Letter” is de- 
scribed as exercising complete rec over 
Hester Prynne. 

Arthur Dimmesdale is preaching his last 
sermon. 

During all this time, Hester stood, 
statue-like, at the foot of the scaffold. If 
the minister's voice had not kept her 
there, there would nevertheless have been 
an inevitable magnetism in that spot, 
whence she dated the first hour of her 
life of ignominy. There was a sense 
within her, — too ill-defined to be made a 
thought, but weighing heavily on her 
mind, — that her whole orb of life. both 
before and after, was connected with this 
spot, as with the one point that gave it 
unity. 

In like manner Hugo represents a sort 92f 
kinship as existing between the hunchback 
and Notre Dame. 

Thus, by little and little, his spirit ex- 
panded in harmony with the cathedral 
there he lived, there he slept ; scarcely 
ever leaving it, and, being perpetually sub- 
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ject to its mysterious influence, he came 
at last to resemble it, to be incrusted with 
it, to form, as it were, an integral part of 
it. His salient angles dove-tailed, if we 
may be allowed the expression, into the 
receding angles of the building, so that he 
seemed to be not merely its inhabitant, 
but to have taken its form and gg ws 
Between the ancient church and him there 
were an instinctive sympathy so profound, 
sO many magnetic affinities, that he stuck 
to it in some measure as the tortoise to 
its shell. 
The Sea-Mews in “ The Toilers of the Sea.” 
- Gilliatt, leading his primitive existence on 
the barren reef, is strangely influenced by the 
sea-mews that share his bleak and desolate 
abode. 


Atmosphere. — The perfect adaptation of 
characters and situations to setting and period 
imparts to the novel an enveloping or per- 
vasive influence which is termed “atmos- 
phere.” This influence is not a definite, tan- 
gible element of structure, but may perhaps 
be more accurately defined as a _ prevailinz 
tone, which is the result of harmonious ad- 
justment 

The atmosphere of historic Rome permeates 
the pages of “The Marble Faun,” and as 
early as the third paragraph of the novel Haw- 
thorne not only confesses his desire to create 
that atmosphere, but explains the importance 
of setting as a factor in the process. 


We glance hastily at these things at 
this bright sky, and those blue, distant 
mountains, and at the ruins, Etruscan, 
Roman, Christian, venerable with a three- 
fold antiquity, and at the company of 
world-famous statues in the salon in 
the hope of putting the reader into that 
state of feeling which is experienced 
oftenest at Rome. It is a vague sense of 
ponderous remembrances ; a_ perception 
of such weight and density in a bygone 
ife, of which this spot was the centre, 
iat the present moment is pressed down 
yr crowded out, and our individual affairs 

pod interests are but half as real here as 

elsewhere. Viewed through this medium, 
our narrative — into which are woven 
some airy and unsubstantial threads, in- 
termixed with others, twisted out of the 
commonest stuff of human existence 
may seem not widely different from the 
texture of all our lives. 

Summary Nature and other surround- 
ings, animate or inanimate, may be treated 
(1) independently of characters or plot, ( 2 ) 
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as if in sympathy with the characters, (3 ) 
as if opposed to the characters, or (4) as if 
influencing both characters and events. Simi- 
larly, characters may be pictured as creating 
their own surroundings and being interpreted 


thereby. Atmosphere is a sort of intangible 
setting : a spirit which pervades the novel and 
lends it peculiar distinction. 

Thomas L. Marble. 


(To be continued.) 


Gornam, N. H. 


THE AGING HEROINE. 


A few days ago we were talking with our 
friend, the publisher, in regard to our heroine, 
a lady on whom we had spent many anxious 
days and sleepless nights. The publisher was 
unflatteringly non-committal. 





“ All right,” he said, “but her age. Youll 
have to change that.” 

“But,” we protested, bewildered, “she’s 
just twenty-four. Surely that’s young 
enough 4 

He smiled more in sorrow than in anger. 


“Why, don’t you know? A heroine now- 


adays must be over thirty. It’s one of the 





rules of modern literature. Look at Mary 
Wing and Helena Richie, and Lily Bart and 
Anna Karenina, Mrs. Hauksbee and Bertha 
Amory * 


“And Lady Castlewood and Emma Bovary 


and Guinevere and Helen of Troy,” we con- 
tinued thoughtfully. “ The idea isn't so very 
modern, after all.” 

“Those are exceptions,” he insisted. “The 
men of those times liked them young.” 

We were about to say that the men ot all 
times liked them young, but he hurried on 
“ Salome and Esther and Delilah, if you must 
go back that far ——” 

“Cleopatra and the Queen of Sheba,’ we 
chanted, whereupon he settled down for an 
argument 

‘It must be admitted,” he began, “ that 
times have changed since the preco s Juliet 


carried on her well known affair with Romeo 
Imagine a modern heroine doing anything at 
fourteen except terrorize her family with her 
ideas on intellectual freedom and the rela- 
tions of the sexes } 


“They don’t do that until nineteen,” we 





asserted firmly. “You're wrong on your 
dates. At fourteen they are still in boarding- 
school.” 

He waived the reply aside. “The point ‘s 
At fourteen the modern heroine 
is, spiritually speaking, in her cradle. She 
does not realize she has a soul until at least 
twenty-nine zi 

“ Twenty-nine does seem to be the magic 
date,’ we agreed, “Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
heroines all find themselves on their twenty- 
ninth birthday. Never a day before. But, 
comparing them to Juliet, you might say that 
the Southern climate ——” 

“If you were going to remark that the 
Mediterranean climate hastens the develop- 
ment of heroines,” he interrupted. “I must 
beg vou to desist, for, while this may hold 
true of such classic examples as Juliet and 


the same. 





Beatrice ——” 
’ we interposed. 

“ There are still Desdemona and Beatrice 
D'Este Catherine de Medici — all the 
Medicis, in fact, who did not attain the com- 
their remarkable talents until 
well past thirty.” 

“That is history,” we reminded him coldly, 


“And Carmen ——’ 
and 


plete use of 


‘not literature.” 

“Ah,” he cried, “that merely proves my 
point. While the contemporaneous ladies of 
the day have been, to put it mildly, 
middle-aged, the fact remains that the hero- 
literature their 


may 
ines of their were all in 
teens !” 

And the moral of that is ?” 

‘ That he exclaimed, 
warming to the subject, “wants woman as a 
ompanion, helpmate, friend. He no longer 
is tricked by a Dora or a doll baby. A mod- 


the man of today,” 
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ern heroine is often married and the mother 
of several children. Indeed, today, it is al- 
most essential for a heroine to be married.” 

“That is not so very original, either,” we 
reminded him, “the French ——” 

Again he brushed us aside. “In a different 
sense, altogether different. Today a woman 
may be happily married and at the same time 
find that her country houses, her motor cars, 
and a devoted husband prevent her from Ex- 
pressing Her Individuality ; that society is a 
Series of Glittering Illusions, that their love 


has become Empty and Meaningless. What 
does she do? She ——” 
“She goes away to Labrador,” we an- 


swered, “and finds the whole problem the 
same when she comes back. And besides, H. 





G. Wells does make them young! Ann 
Veronica ie 
“The only one,” he insisted. “Look at 


” 


Lady Harmon and Amanda and Mary —— 
“ They started young,” we objected. 
“Oh, of course they all started young,” he 

returned, “everybody does that. But they 

don't really begin to live until they are past 
thirty. Look at Arnold Bennett's Alice Chal- 
lice in ‘ Buried Alive’ — she was over forty ; 
and the two Baines sisters in ‘The Old Wives 

Tale’ ——” 

“Still,” we remarked, “you 
counted for Helen of Troy.” 

“There are many subjects that a mere man 
is unable to account for,” he answered, with 

a sudden access of modesty, “and the in- 

cident of Helen of Troy is one of them. I 

have been informed, and have no reason to 

doubt, that the lady in question was forty- 
seven and 


haven't ac- 


hair at the time she 
launched the thousand ships and burned the 
topless towers of Ilium. But be 


had _ red 


that as it 
may, if you wish to inquire further into the 
private and social life of the ancient Greeks 
you will find that youth was a quality greatly 
sought Take Ulysses, for instance. 
His devotion to Penelope was said to be gen- 
uine, and yet we are informed that he left 
her for some ten years to weave shirts while 


after. 


he passed the time very pleasantly with the 
nymph Calypso. Not all of it, I admit ; there 
was Circe ‘ 

“She could hardly be called young,” we 
interjected. 


He reflected. “There you touch upon a 
delicate subject. What, technically speaking, 
is youth ? If it is merely a question of years, 
then how about Daphne and Apollo and the 
slim Diana and Peter Pan, the child who will 
never grow up? And Hebe herself, the god- 
dess of youth, who used to carry nectar and 
ambrosia to refresh the gods ?” 

“You are wandering from the point, which 
is ——” 

“Which is that the Proserpines and 
dines and Lorna Doones and Babbies, the 
Tesses and Hetty Sorrels and Juliets and 
Ophelias, are yielding to a new type — the 
woman who has passed her thirtieth mile- 
stone and has lost the first bloom of youth. 
There are even occasions when she has a 
wrinkle in the delicate fabric of her cheek 
and the author does not always hesitate to 
draw a streak of gray in her raven hair.” 

“Tf this is true,’ we demanded, “then 
what is to be done with our heroine ? What 
shall she do for the next six years before 
she can emerge ready to cope with the de- 
mands of modern literature ? Convents are 
no longer in existence and she is strong, beau- 
tiful 4 

‘She might take up suffrage or run a car 
for the National League for Women’s Ser- 
vice,” he suggested brightly. 

“She is not athletic,” we returned firmly, 
“and, besides, she has been to college.” 


Un- 





“How about interior decorating?” he 
hazarded. “Every well regulated heroine 
takes a course in interior decorating and 


some of them even get a job. Or she miglit 
have a studio in Greenwich Village and culti- 
vate Vers Libre. Teaching has gone out of 
fashion, and so, unfortunately, have the arts. 
Time was when a heroine could adopt a bril- 
liant career as an opera singer or a portrait 
painter, but nowadays % 

“She might marry a Tired Business Man,” 
we hazarded, “and find out after a few years 
that marriage is a disappointment and that 
she must Lead Her Own Life.” 


He shook his head sadly. “Even that is 
no longer the thing to do — it has Gone Out. 
Ah! I have it! Desperate cases require 


desperate remedies. We'll offer a prize for 
the best suggestion.” Beatrice IW ashburn. 
The New York Evening Post. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work 
THe WriTeR. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
The pages of THE 


are always wanted for 


that may occur to them. 


WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 


ideal length is about 1,000 words 


. . 
Now that so many publishers are increasing 
the prices of their books, authors who have 


royalty contracts should make sure, in case 


of such changes, that their royalties also are 


increased. Scrupulous publishers, of course, 
will see that if an author’s royalty is a per- 


centage of the price of his book he shall get 


all that is due him, but in some cases, per- 
haps, the author's claim might be overlooked. 


Some suggestions about writing for trade 
papers generally are given in the statement 
of the manuscript needs of Facts and Figures, 
the Jacksonville journal for wholesale gro- 
which is printed in the “ Manuscript 
Market” department of this number of THE 
WRITER. 


cers, 


Those who write for trade papers 
should remember always that they are de- 
voted to plain business, and that they want 
facts, not fancies. As the editor of Facts and 
“can’t take with 
The list of topics suggested 
for treatment by the editor of Facts and 
Figures suggests also topics for articles for 
other trade journals in different trade lines, 
may profitably be studied by writers 
thinking of working in the trade journal field. 
It is important for them to note that the re- 
quirements of journals for wholesalers and 
of journals for retailers are different. Both, 
however, want facts and practical ideas, re- 


Figures says, they chances 


misstatements.” 


and 


ports of actual experiences of business men 
engaged in the trade, with all statements 
carefully verified — anything, in short, that 
will have real business value to their readers, 
and nothing else. Writing for trade journals 
may not be literary work like writing fiction 
or poetry, but it requires special qualifications, 
and it is much more profitable, financially, 
than writing poetry. 


* * 


THE WRITER realize how 
are getting for their money, in 
measurement ? The WRITER 


column is two and one-half inches wide, and 


Do readers of 
much they 
mere linear 
there are normally fifty lines to a column of 
brevier, or one hundred lines to a page. In 
sixteen-page there 


are four thousand linear inches of type, or in 


each number, therefore, 
a year’s numbers forty-eight thousand inches, 
or four thousand feet, — nearly four-fifths of 
a mile, for the reader’s eye to cover. And all 
for a dollar and a half ! 


* * 


It is best for a writer to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope of the proper size 
manuscript he even 


though that may make it easier for editors to 


with each sends out, 
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return the manuscripts than if he encloses 
simply return postage, but it is psychologic- 
ally better for him not to put his manuscript 
inside the return envelope, as at least one 
writer does. That is altogether 
too suggestive. W. H. H. 


sometimes 


TESTED RECIPES FOR BUSY AUTHORS. 


Chief Ingredients : 

All the world loves a love story. 
Every road leads to the altar. 
Love makes the wheels go ‘round. 
Love has strings — pull ’em ! 
It takes two to make a love scene. 
No use crying over stilled hopes — nothing 
like sunshine ! 

There’s no lone man that has no yearning. 

Tears, tears ? Make ’em 
laugh ! 


idle Never ! 
Characters : 
Heroine 
Hero 
Villain 


She’s never plain, if she scores. 
- Handsome is and handsome does. 
— His hiss is as bad as his smile. 
Valuable Hints : 

There’s lots in a name — make 'em fancy ! 

All’s well that sounds swell. 

Let good-enough alone. 
subtleties ! 

Don’t count your editions before you're ad- 
vertised. 


Don't bother with 


If at first you should succeed, give 'em no 
rest ! 

Psychology makes the interest wander - 
cut it ! 


et ¢ ing critics lie — you get the royal- 
Let carping critics li you get the royal 


ties ! 
Dead ones sell no tales — speed up ! Life 
> 
LITERARY SHOP TALK. 
[This department is open to readers of Tue 


Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 


work. Contributors are requested to be brief.) 





“Let me 
thank you and compliment you for the article, 


An active literary agent writes : 


“Literary Agents, Brokers, and Critics,” in 


the November Writer. It is lucidly clear 


and very fair to all. Some years ago when 
I first went into the business I was amazed 
with the list of evidence against the Literary 
Agent, but upon investigating I found that 
many of the complaints were justified, so [ 
am prepared to agree with Mr. Hills in what 
he shows, both against and for the Agent 
Personally, I am mostly interested in the 
critical work. This came about through 
having to reject about ninety-eight per cent. 
of all the matter that comes to me ; and right 
here I might add a plea for the 
fee.” 


“ reading 
No one should accept a manuscript for 
sale without first reading it, and to read a 
manuscript takes time. Of course, if the 
manuscript is the work of a well ‘known 
writer, a careful reading may not be neces- 
sary, but in the case of amateurs it is most 
essential to give minute attention to the 


manuscript. This means attention to such 
matters as spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
composition, construction, technique, plot 


work, etc. Surely one cannot do this without 
taking much time, and when I have gone over 
such manuscripts and have corrected the er- 
rors or pointed them out I feel that I have 
certainly earned the fee of a dollar, which is 
what I charge for critical reading of any 
manuscript under 5,000 words. I take the 
place of a teacher in these lines. Most of mv 
work is among beginners, and I prefer it 

be so, principally because writers who have 
sold material naturally have notions of th 

own, and when changes are suggested in a 
manuscript that is not sold, the author too 
often objects to making them. It is the busi- 


to 


° 


o 


ness of the unbiased, disinterested critic <o 
see the things that the author is too close to 
see, and often the critic is thus able to give 


1 


the reason for the failure of a story to sell 
may be a very small 
prevent a sale. I 
that when a reader has given the time neces- 


which thing, and yet 


large enough to contend 
sary to discover such a flaw, he is worthy of 
a fee for the work. My specialty is short 
I have been able many times to su 

good 
stories, and thus have made the manuscripts 
salable. I have 


stories 


gest new incidents needed in otherwise 


a number of clients who send 


me their stories solely for criticism, with 


never a thought of getting them back fo sell 
In most cases, the work that I get of wel 
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known writers does not sell. The reason is 
plain. The manuscript is one that has been 
offered and failed ; otherwise the author 
would not send it to a literary agent. I make 
it a rule to be strictly honest, and to tell the 
frank truth about every manuscript, to each 
and all alike. It is often hard to do so, as 
the truth is bitter at times, but I go rigidly on 
in my practice, and one of the best things my 
clients say of me is that I am ‘brutally hon- 
est.’ ” 


Another literary agent writes : “ Allow me 
to congratulate you on the article on Literary 
Agents in your November number. What the 
article says is excellent. My experience in 
this line has been varied and peculiar. How 
many times I have had my brain absolutely 
sucked by some would-be — as a rule, a 
woman — author, and then been calmly turned 
down with ‘Well, I'll let you know,’ which 
never comes to pass. One literary agent I 
know of charges two dollars for an interview, 
but I really haven't the nerve to do that, al- 
though I ought to, just as a doctor charges 
for a visit. I have made mistakes, I know, 
but clients have ‘done me to rights’ some- 
times. As for paying clients directly one re- 
ceives the money from editors, that is quite 
as it should be, but it works adversely some- 
times. I once received a check for sixty dol- 
lars from a man who published a magazine in 
the West, for a story by one of my clients. 
I sent a check at once to my client for the 


amount received, with my commission de- 
ducted. In two weeks the publisher’s check 
came back, dishonored. told my client, who 
offered to return my payment. I declined 


to let him do that, and it cost me fifteen dol- 
lars to get that sixty dollars out of the west- 
ern publisher, and I didn’t get it 
months afterward.” 


until six 


If a capital letter is used in 
copy where it 


typewritten 
might not be naturally ex- 
pected, it is well to put three lines, or three 
dots, under it in the copy, to the com- 
positor that the capital letter was not struck 
on the typewriter by mistake. 


1 
snow 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 


of various periodicals comes dir 


ectly from the edi- 


tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 


should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


The editor of John Martin’s Book (128 
West Fifty-eighth street, New York) says 
that the magazine's public is the World in 
Little — a world quite as real and worth while 
as that of the adult. The magazine recognizes 
in the child a rational human being to be talked 
with, not at or down to, and aims to preserve 
a truly friendly and companionable attitude 
toward him. John Martin's Book does not 
claim to be purely educational or didactic. 
The publishers are furnishing a magazine for 
children from three to ten years old, and all 
manuscripts are read with these four points in 
mind : (1) Appeal to child ; (2) Humor ; 
(3) Influence ; and (4) Structure. The de- 
mand of the magazine's public is for good sto- 
ries that deal with its own world — simply told. 
It needs nature tales, myths, fables, spirited 
material for small boys, fun that is funny 
and clean, and everything that will please and 
subtly instruct that most critical audience — 
the child. The seven-year-old, the editor 
says, has not learned to dissemble or make 
allowances. He either likes you or he does 
not like The editorial requirements of 
John Martin’s Book are for stories with a 
certain vital style, termed in grown-up par- 
lance a “ punch.” 


you. 


They must be neither or- 
dinary nor commonplace, and, though simple, 
must measure up to a definite standard of 
Diction should be simple and 
comprehension of 
words not be 


literary merit. 
within the 
child ; 


belong 


the avera:e 


need short, but must 


to everyday experiences. Sentences 
should not be longer than 
“To take a breath 
thought and reason strength.” 
be limited 


twenty words. 
once in a while 
Stories should 
hundred or a thousand 
the editor finds that .a child’s at- 
held longer. 
dom used, although exceptional stories that 
will 


gives 


to eight 
words, as 
tention is not Serials are sel- 
break into three or four parts of eight 
hundred words each may be considered. Tire 
editor | verse in the 
child’s education mainly for its musical value, 
so a strict adherence to the rules of rhyme 
and meter 


child 


elieves in the value of 


is insisted on. He adds that good 


verse is seldom poetry, and subjective 




















writing does not appeal to the average child. 
His files are now over-burdened with rhyme 
material, and verse must be unusual to be 
considered. Illustrations are made under the 
personal supervision of the editpr, and sub- 
mitted drawings are seldom bought. Baby- 
talk ; ideas of fear, death, and killing ; and 
allusions to the “stork idea” are eliminated 
from the magazine, Seasonable material is 
welcome, but the magazine does not feature 
Santa Claus, preserving rather the Spirit of 
Christmas. Prices are arbitrary and regu- 
lated by the needs of the magazine. Payment 
is made on publication, the time of which is 
at the publishers’ discretion. 


The Musician, which is now published in 
New York, is in the market for articles on 
teaching helps in all branches of musical edu- 
cation. 


The National Marine ( New York ) wants 
articles of popular interest on foreign trade, 
shipping, and ‘allied subjects, news of new 
devices used in connection with navigation, 
news photographs pertaining to the sea, and 
photographs of ships and their sailors. 


The Black Cat ( Salem, Mass.) always has 
plenty of long stories on hand, but is in espe- 
cial need of short, clever stories of business, 
adventure, humor, or love. 





Robert E. Hewes, the assistant editor of 
Uncle Sam’s Boy ( Cincinnati ), says that the 
American Cadets, Inc., of which organization 
Uncle the official organ, is 
based upon what it is pleased to call “ The 
law of fifty-fifty,” which is but a modern ver- 
sion of the Golden Rule, or the 
spirit of equality among its citizens. In con- 
sidering a story for the magazine, therefore, 
the adage of “the story for the story’s sake’ 
does not bear full weight. Uncle Sam’s Boy 
has a mission to perform, and a message to 
deliver ; stories must express this 
mission and message. The story used must 
have back of its plot an underlying theme of 
one of several 
wish to teach. 


Sam’s Boy is 


American 


and its 


which the editors 
It may present a lesson in hu- 
man helpfulness, self-reliance, thrift, discipline, 
service, loyalty, sacrifice, or patriotism, but, 
above all, practical Americanism. Any one or 
several of these qualities may be embodied in 


the story, which must not preach or moralize 


qualities 
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too obviously, and the story interest must not 
be sacrificed. Uncle Sam’s Boy is not dis- 
tinctly a boys’ publication. It is designed to 
appeal to grown-ups as well as youths. This 
does not mean that boys’ stories are barred, 
but it does mean that the story designed pri- 
marily for boys is.not what the editors are 
looking for. They want the boy story that has 
a grown-up appeal — the plain tale of human 
interest which will emphasize the ideals of a 
better American citizenship. And the editors 
do not want war stories. They say the people 
have been satiated with them, and that, any- 
way, returning soldiers can tell greater stories 
of the conflict than fictioners may devise. They 
add that if writers who have them in mind 
will study their magazine, they will undoubt- 
edly be better able to understand their needs. 
Any writer sufficiently interested to wish to 
write for the magazine may learn about the 
methods and objects of the American Cadets 
by writing for information to the National 
Headquarters, Room 907, Fitzgerald Buildin::, 
Times Square, New York City. 


Upton Sinclair’s Magazine has been com- 
with the New Appeal, the Socialist 
formerly the Appeal to Reason, pub- 
at Girard, Kansas. Mr. Sinclair says 

was at the instance of the Appeal that he 
wrote “The Jungle,” and that this arrange- 
ment with the paper, which, he says, has ha!f 
a million readers, will give him a larger audi- 
ence than he could ever get himself. He will 
write four columns in the Appeal each week. 


(New York) is preparing a 
Dry Number ard a Bolshevik Number. 


bined 


paper, 
lished 





Life Bone- 


Facts and Figures ( Jacksonville, Florida ), 
trade journal for wholesale grocers, espe- 
1] Southern States, 


ially of the suggests to 
itributors that wholesale grocers are more 


than simply grocers, as one thinks of the term. 


Their problems are of carloads, contracts, 
and yearly supplies, rather than cases and 
‘ommunity needs. They think and figure in 


terms, and articles intended for their at- 


tention, therefore, should deal with business 
questions in a large way, and get to the point, 
just as if the writer had a good idea he was 
trying to sell his reader. Articles dealing 
with precise facts, — avoiding generalities 
and notions — on successful 


vague selling 
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campaigns ; sales management ; opening new 
territory ; policies toward salesmen ship- 
ping-room problems ; traffic and transporta- 
tion problems ; truck deliveries ; accounting 


buying ; selection and training of help 
profit-sharing ; credits ; complaints ; advet 
tising ; short interviews with conspicuously 
successful wholesalers, or manufacturers, 


giving their views on subjects of timely in- 
terest to the trade ; and reports of state con 
ventions of wholesale grocers, of local ass 

ciation activities, are desired. All statements 
should be verified and nothing left to guess- 
work, and “I think” and “it seems like 

ideas cannot be tolerated. The does 
not want contributions from writers withou 


editor 


special knowledge of the intricacies of bi 
business. 


The fact that an article deals with 
the subject of foods does not mean that 
will fit his need. Facts and Figures is not 
food magazine but a journal for 
wholesale grocers, and its contents must dea 
with the vital problems of the trade 
about the retail trade are not wanted, except 
where these stories have a distinct bearing on 
the wholesale trade. 


business 


Stories 


(New York : 


generai articies 


The Parents 
looking for 


Magazine 
some good 
child welfare, with illustrations 

The Gleaner has been combined with Mich 
gan Business Farming ( Mt. Clemens, Mik 
gan ). 


The Air Service Journal has removed 


East Seventeenth street, New York 


Shipmates has temporarily suspended pu! 
lication, the October number having beer 


last number issued. 


The American Cabinet Maker has changed 
its name to the Furniture Buyer and Docor 


tor ( New York ). 


World char 
its name January 1 to the Engineering Wor 


Engineering and Cement 


( Chicago ). 


Publishing Compan) 
New York), wh was 
1917, with Richard Flet 


president, to publish the Chroni 


The Committee 
Fifth 


corporated in 


avenue, 


society magazine, has ass 


exclusive 


the benefit of creditors. For twenty-one 
months the Chronicle was sold at one dol- 
lar a copy, and only to persons listed in the 
Social Register ! 


Air Travel 


publication. 


(New York) has suspended 


The New World, first published in January 
»f last year, is now the World Tomorrow. 

The offer of the Lyric Society ( 1425 
Grand New York City), an- 
nounced in the January WRITER, to award 
three prizes of $500 each for the best three 
books of poetry submitted before April 1, js 
subject to these conditions: 


+ 


ter whether a 


Concourse, 


It does not mat- 
or five hundred 
matter that the 
book be new, pregnant with great beauty or 


book is ten 


pages long — it does 
a great message, and that it come up to the 
best American Books 


must be does not 


literary standards. 
unpublished, though it 
matter if parts have appeared in periodicals. 
By giving a poet a prize the Society buys the 
right to publish one edition of his book for 
its subscribers. 


$1,000 for the best 
any one of eight different 
subjects has been offered by the 
Industrial The 
competing are 
who are members of, or identified in 
with, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. No limit has been placed on 
th words in 


A prize of 
monograph on 


essay or 


economic 
National 


only persons 


Conference Board. 


barred from 
those 
any way 
the number of manuscripts sub- 
mitted, but they should not be unduly ex- 
panded. Especial weight will be given to 
English and to skill in exposition. The copy- 
right of the prize manuscript, with all pub- 
lication rights, will be vested in the National 
Industrial Board 


Conference Manuscripts 


must be mailed on or before July 1, 1919, to 
he National Industrial Conference Board, 15 
marked “For Prize 
Contest in Industrial Economics.” The 
1 


seacon 


I 
E 


list of subjects for essays and details of t 


street, Boston, 


Sssay 


ne 
yntest may be secured by addressing the 


Managing Director of the Board, Magnus 
W. Alexander. 
Columbia University ( New York ) has is- 


sued a bulletin cataloguing awards and prizes 
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that are open for competition to the general 
public as well as alumni of Columbia. All 
correspondence in regard to the awards should 
be addressed to the secretary of Columbia 
University. Among the prizes offered is the 
Cartwright prize, which is 
two years for the best essay on any sub- 
ject. The date of the next Cartwright award 
is June of this year. 


awarded every 


The Philadelphia Record offers more than 
$1,000 in one hundred prizes, ranging from 
$100 down to $5, for the best war letter re- 
lating to an actual experience sent to the War 
Letter Editor of the Record before March 15. 
No restriction is made as to the number of 
words, but the Record will have no room for 
long stories, or 
There is no 


anecdotes. 
to where the in- 
It may be in this country 
Nor does it matter if the 
incident came out of a letter written prior 
to this time. Any letter written by any sol- 
dier or sailor is eligible. Some of the best 
letters may have been written long ago ; but 
in offering a letter of this sort the original 
letter and a legible copy must be submitted ; 
and the prize, if won, goes to the soldier or 
sailor himself. Names and addresses must 
in every case accompany the letter, with the 
designation of the service to which the writer 
was attached at the time of the incident. 


inconsequential 
restriction as 
cident occurred. 
or “over there.” 


The Manuscript Society, of Philadelphia, 
offers a prize of $100 for a cantata on the 
subject of peace, open to all American com- 
posers. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the secretary, S. J. Riegel, 763 North 
Twentieth street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Culture ( New York ) is offering 
seven prizes — $500 ; $200 ; $100 ; and four 
of $50 each — for Personal Efficiency stories. 
The editors want the best possible inspira- 
tional and self-help stories not exceeding 
3,000 words on “How I Keep Fit.” The 
contest will close June 1, and manuscripts 
should be addressed to “Keep Fit” Contest 
Editor, Physical Culture Publishing Co., 119 
West Fortieth street, New York. Stories that 
are especially interesting may be published in 
advance of the closing date of the contest, 
without affecting their eligibility for a prize. 


In addition to the prizes, all letters published 
and not winning a prize will be paid for at 
the regular rate of a cent a word, and, ac- 
cording to their value, from one to two dol- 
lars each for photographs. 


Physical Culture ( New York ) is going to 
cover the “Does Tobacco Really 
Hurt early number of the 
magazine, and the editors wish to supplement 
this with personal-experience tobacco stories. 
“ What Tobacco Did to Me,” “ How I Broke 
the Tobacco Habit,” “ After I Divorced Lady 
Nicotine,” are suggestive of the type of 
stories that they can use, paying for them 
at the regular rate of a cent a word. The 
magazine is also offering prizes of $100, $60, 
and $40 for letters telling what physical cul- 
ture has meant in home and family life. 


subject, 


One?” in an 


Poetry ( Chicago ) announces a prize offer 
by S. King Russell, of New York. The prize 
is to be like a scholarship, a mark of distinc- 
tion and encouragement, and with that un- 
derstanding the editorial staff of Poetry will 
give Mr. Russell’s prize of $100 to the young 
poet, comparatively unknown as yet, who in 
the staff's opinion, most deserves and needs 
the stimulus of such an award. The poem 
must have appeared in Poetry, either during 
the current year or earlier, and the prize will 
be awarded next November, when the two 
prizes previously announced are awarded. 

Willard Wattles, the Kansas soldier-poet, 
has allowed his Camp Funston verses to be 
‘ollected in a small volume entitled “The 
Funston Double Track,” for the purpose of 
establishing a poetry contest in Kansas. Pro- 
‘eeds from sales of the new book will pro- 
vide a Kansas poetry prize. 


’rize offers still open : — 
wo prizes of $25 each offered by A. Stone, for the 
best letter in favor of submitting manuscripts every- 
where at one time and the best 
submitted before May 1, 

February WRITER. 

Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 offered by the American 
Sunday School Union for the best, the. second-best. 
and the third-best article, stimulating smaller 
lay schools to become bigger and better, 
Particulars in February Writer. 
offered to Iowa College students by the 
lowa Press and Authors’ Club, $25 for the best short 


letter against the 


practice, 1919. 


Particulars 


Sun- 


offered 


by June 1. 
Prizes 
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story and $25 for the best poem submitted by Apri 
1s. Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes of $100, $50, $25, and $25 offered by the 
League for Permanent Peace for essays on the sub 
ject, “A Law-Governed World,” before 
April 1, 1919, by students of 
Massachusetts. Particulars in October Writer. 

Three prizes of $500 each 
Society ( New York) for the best 
submitted before April 1, 1919. 
uary WRITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Engineering Company 
(New York) for the best 
different 


submitted 
women’s colleges in 
offered by the Lyric 
books of 


Particulars in Jan- 


nNoetry 
poetr}) 


of America story con- 


words used by President 


“Victory White House 


taining all the 
Wilson, as 


given in the 


Vocabulary.” Particulars in January WRITER 
Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, 1918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember WRITER. 
Prizes offered by American Ambition Philadel- 


phia ) in comedy-drama, short story, song, a: 
contests. 

offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 


Monthly prizes 


beginner’s competition. 


Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post 
original short stories by women, published each day 
Particulars in January Writer 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 


monthly by Wohelo ( New York) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edt- 
tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 
vember WRITER. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Wuo’s Wuo 1n America. A Biographical Diction- 
ary of Notable. Living Men and Women of the 
United States. Vol. X — 10918-1919. Edited by 
Albert Nelson Marquis. 3,206 pp. Cloth, $6.00. 


Chicago : A. N. Marquis & Company. 1918 

Each new edition of “Who's Who in 
America” increases admiration for this super- 
latively useful work. In the first place its 
high standard — mention in its pages is se- 
cured only by eminence of some kind which 
makes the subject a person of national in- 
terest, and no amount of money can secure 
admission to the book ; in the second place, 
its completeness and its thoroughness — the 
copy of every sketch prepared is submitted 
to the subject for correction, so that, so far 
as possible, errors are avoided and the printed 
volume is authentic ; the broadness of its 
scope — including practically every one in 
the country now living who is of any special 
distinction ; and the skill with which the 
sketches are prepared, so as to give the great- 
est amount of information in the smallest 
possible space — all these qualities make the 
work notable, as nearly ideal as anything of 


the kind can be. For writers, especially, 
“Who's Who in America” is a _ reference 
book of the very greatest value, and to 


writers on current topics it is practically in- 
dispensable. The tenth biennial edition, now 
ready, contains down-to-date sketches of 
nearly 23,000 living Americans, and previous 
editions have printed nearly 14,000 sketches 
that have been omitted from time to time for 
various reasons, so that “ Who’s Who” in all 

editions has printed sketches of nearly 37,000 

distinguished Americans — more than 7,500 

of whom are now dead. No other work has 

covered the biographical field of America in 
any such complete or authentic way, and 

“Who's Who” is the only book giving the 

addresses of leading Americans in all parts 

»f the world. It gives about each subject 

just the information that intelligent persons 

are likely to desire, the chief features of each 

areer, without eulogy or criticism. It is a 

monumental work, inconceivably useful, and 

its editor, Albert Nelson Marquis, has rea- 
son to regard its great success with pride and 
satisfaction. 

ypay’s SHORT Strorres Anatyzep. By Robert Wil- 

son Neal, A.M. 620 pp. Cloth, $1.75, net. New 

York : Oxford University Press. 1918. 

‘Today’s Short Stories Analyzed” _re- 
prints twenty-two short stories from con- 
temporary magazines, not so much because of 
their literary merit, but because each con- 
tains something that may be helpful and sug- 
gestive to the student of short-story tech- 
nique. The book is a study manual and only 
that, giving examples of modern magazine 
fiction that illustrate the specific application 
of the theories and principles of technique 
and management in story writing that are 
presented in general — often dogmatic — 
form in the treatises on the art of story- 
writing. One by one Mr. Neal analyzes these 
stories, and examines them paragraph by 
paragraph — their purpose, substance, effect, 
basic theory, applications of technique, artis- 
tic elements, individual turns of skill, what- 
ever means the author employed effectively 
in “putting his story across.” The book is a 
companion volume to “Short Stories in the 
Making,” by the same author, and may best 
be studied in connection with that, although 

is perfectly adapted for independent study. 

The two books together furnish a summary 

of the essential theory of the short story and 

a score of examples of modern stories studied 

sympathetically to get at the secret of their 

effectiveness. 

Expressive Enciisn. By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
463 pp. Cloth, $1.60, net. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 1918. 

The object of “ Expressive English” is- to 
awaken enthusiasm for the English language 
as a great, beneficent, and living power, teach- 
ing the principles of rhetoric in English 
rather than in the Greek terms used by the 
old schoolmen, and helping the student to 
the mastery of the important points of Eng- 
lish style. The book is based on lectures 
given by Dr. Fernald for a series of years to 
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classes of Y. M. C. A. students and public 
school teachers, with most gratifying prac- 
tical results. Writers will be especially in- 
terested in the chapters on The Enlargement 
and Improvement of the Vocabulary, The 
Impoverishment of the Vocabulary ( with 
warnings against cant and slang), The In- 
ventive Art of Speaking and Writing, and 
Constructive Literary Work, but the whole 
book is worthy of careful and repeated read- 
ing. 


PRINTING FOR Prorit. By Charles Francis. 404 pp. 
Cloth, New York: The Charles Francis Press. 
1917. 


“Printing for Profit” is the result of the 
author’s experience as a printer for half a 
century, and like most intelligently written 
books based on human experience is both 
interesting and instructive. Mr. Francis dis- 
cusses in a practical way every feature of 
the printing business, in chapters with such 
headings as Making a Profit, The Printer as 
a Business Man, Taking Orders and Holding 
Customers, Office Management and Keeping 
Accounts, Managing a Composing Room, 
Estimating and Price Making, etc. A chap- 
ter especially interesting to writers is that 
devoted to “The Making of a Magazine,” 
written chiefly from the printer’s point of 
view. No live printer can afford not to have 
a copy of the book, and it will oe read with 
pleasure and profit by any one interested in 
the printing art. 

New American History. 
LL.D. 702 pp. Cloth. 
Book Company. 1917. 
Written primarily for school and college 

students, Professor Hart’s “New American 
History” is valuable for the general reader. 
and will be a useful addition to any writer’s 
library. Instead of being a mere record of 
facts and events, it treats the history of the 
country in a philosophical way, emphasizing 
political geography as the backzround of 
national history, devoting much attention to 
social conditions and events, dwelling on the 
economic features of Americar. history, 
showing how the continent has been occu- 
pied and the gifts of nature have been made 
available, bringing out clearly the character 
and public services of great Americans, 
giving due attention to foreign relations, aud 
discussing the causes and aims of wars rather 
than giving the details of battles and cam- 
paigns. In all respects, it is an admirabie 
book. 

Tue Country Weexty. A manual for the rural 
journalist and students of the country field. By 
hil C. Bing. 347 pp. Cloth. $2.00, net. New 
York : D. Appleton Co. 1917. 

The problems confronting the editor and 
publisher of the country weekly are in many 
ways different from those that must be solved 
by the city editor and publisher. This manual 
for the rural journalist and for students of 
the country newspaper field, written by the 


By Albert Bushnell Hart, 
New York: American 


assistant professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, gives just the advice 
that the country newspaper man needs to 
have. It offers practical suggestions about 
gathering and writing local news ; instruc- 
tions for the guidance of country correspond- 
ents 5 suggestions about getting farm news ; 
advice regarding editorial work and the con- 
duct of the editorial page, copy reading, head- 
line writing, and make-up ; and has chapters 
on circulation problems, advertising, and cost- 
finding, with an appendix giving a style-sheet 
for country offices. The possibilities of coun- 
try journalism are explained, and the author 
makes many practical suggestions the effect 
of which will be to elevate the standard of 
country newspapers and increase the profit 
from them. To any one actively interested 
in country newspaper work the book is worth 
many times its cost. 


— 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 








[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tae Wariter.] 





THe MIND oF Mrs. 
Gilman. 


Humpory Warp. Lawrence 

North American Review for February 
Lowe. as A Critic. John M. Robertson, M. P. 

North American Review for February. 
MISUNDERSTOOD . 


RHYTHMS. Fleta Campbell 
Springer. Harper’s Magazine for February. 

Lieut.-Cor. Joun McCrae. With portrait. De- 
lineator for February. 

TripuTtes TO THEODORE Roosevett. American 
Review of Reviews for February. 

THEopore Roosevett. Albert Shaw. American 
Review of Reviews for February. 

THeopore Roosevett, Boy anp Man. With fron- 
tispiece portrait. George Haven Putnam. American 
Review of Reviews for February. 

SHAKSPERE Stupies. — IV. Albert H. Tolman. 


Modern Language Notes for February. 


Lewis Carrort Memoranpa. Randolph Edgar. 
Bellman for February 1. 
How to Know tHe Poets at a GLANce. Richard- 


son Wright. Bellman for February 8. 

Wictitram Wetmore Story: Scutrptor-Poer, Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite. Bellman for February 1s. 

Eucene Fretp 1n Denver. With portrait. Bell- 
man for February r. 

Rescuinc HaMLet FROM TRapDITION. IIlustrated. 
Montrose J. Moses. Bellman for February 1s. 

A Poet’s Horror oF War ( Siegfrid Sassoon ). 
With portrait. Literary Digest for February tr. 

LiTERATURE CROWNING Peace. Literary Digest for 
February 8. 

THe ReveALer OF Spain ( Vicefiti Blasco Ibdjiez ). 
With portrait. Literary Digest for February 15. 

Four CHALLENGES TO A Reporter. H. F. Harring- 
ton. Fourth Estate for February 8. 
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Dr. Russert. H. Conweri’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Philadelphia Evening 


10, and succeeding numbers. 
NEWS AND NOTES. 


Robert Haven Schauffler was badly wounded 


Public Ledger for February 


just before the signing of the armistice, but 
is rapidly recovering. “I’m coming home 
shortly,” he writes, “to earn my living by 
the sweat of my pen.” 

Herman Bernstein, who has just returned 
from a trip to Siberia, has severed his con- 
the American Hebrew, because, 
he says, he is not in sympathy with its policy. 


nection with 


Miss Zoe Beckley, whose novel, “ A Chance 
to Live,” has just been published, was a sten- 
ographer in a law office only a few years ago, 
with not the slightest suspicion that she couid 
write anything more than a dictated letter. 

The Washington Y. M. C. A. 
educational 
conducted by Mrs. Harriette Gunn Roberson 


now has an 


course on short-story writing, 

Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis, has ap- 
pointed a committee to act with the morals 
committee of the Federation of Catholic So- 
the censorship of theatrical 
motion pictures, newspapers, and 
The censors will meet monthly, 


cieties in per- 
formances, 
magazines. 
and report on complaints made by the laity 
against immoral influences in theatre or press. 
Magazines that print questionable stories, or 
so-called art illustrations, 


contain elaborate 


are under the ban of the committee. 
Mrs. J. Wilbur Chapman, 
evangelist, has authorized Dr. Ford C. 


widow of the 
Ott- 
man, of Stamford, Conn., to write the official 
biography of her late husband. 

The literary executors of Mark Twain, his 
daughter and Albert Bigelow Paine, will be 
glad to receive any letters of Mark Twain of 
personal or literary interest. They may be 
sent to the executors at Redding, Conn. All 
letters will be copied and returned. The law 
The person to 
the letter 
own the 


is very peculiar as to letters. 
whom a letter is addressed 
itself, of course ; but he does not 
right to publish it. 


owns 


The publishing business of Sturgis & Wal- 
ton has been taken over by the Macmillan 
Company. 


Lyman B. Sturgis, formerly of the Sturgis 
& Walton Company, is now with the Century 
Company as head of the book editorial de- 
partment. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company says that 
the number of manuscripts it receives daily 
has doubled since the signing of the armistice. 
Many of the manuscripts have to do with the 
war. 

“Introduction to American Literature,” by 
Matthews (American Book Com- 
revised edition of a work first 
published in 1896, bringing the study down to 
the beginning of the present century. 

Amos R. Wells, editor of the Christian 
Endeavor World, has compiled “A Cyclo- 
Twentieth Century Illustrations ” 


Brander 
pany ), is a 


pedia of 
which the Revell Company has just issued. 
Dr. Wells's work contains more than nine 
hundred pithily and_ brightly 
for the use of preachers, 
Y. M. C. A. workers, or speakers 
in almost any field. 

“Advertise!” by E. 
Heath & Co.), 
psychology of 


illustrations 
written, adapted 
teachers, 


Sampson (D. C. 
the practice and 
from the stand- 


treats of 
advertising 
point of an expert. 

The Reilly & Britton Company ( Chicago ) 
has changed the firm name to the Reilly & 
Lee Company. There is no change in owner- 
ship or officers. 

George F. Weeks, an old-time comrade of 
that Bierce 
rebels in 


Ambrose Bierce, says was mur- 


dered by Mexican 1915. 

Cecil Chesterton died recently in service :n 
France. 

Matilda Betham Edwards died in January 
at Hastings, England, aged eighty-two. 

H. A. Hinkson 


land, January 11. 


died at Claremorris, Ire- 


Rudolph Aronson died in New York Feb- 
ruary 4, aged sixty-one. 
William Michael Rossetti 


February 5, aged eighty-nine. 


died in London 


Charlotte Thompson died in New York 
February 10, aged thirty-five. 
Dr. Paul Carus died at LaSalle, Ill., Feb- 


ruary 12, aged sixty-six. 





